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** One who had gein’d a princely flore 

By cheating ail, both rich and poor, 

Dared ery aloud “ the land maft fink 

For all its fraud,” and whom d’ ye thiok 

The fermonizing rafcal chid ? 

—~-4 glover, tha! fold lamb for kid.” 

MANDEVILLEs 

Amonc the high privileges, which we digreflive wri- 
ters enjoy, may be reckoned that, which Don Quixote 
gave his horfe, to choofe a path, and purfue it at pleafure. 
In another point there is an affinity between us and that 
errant fteed, fo renowned in the volumes of Cervantic 
chivalry. When we begin an excurfion, the Lord only 
knows how it will be profecuted, or where it will end. 
Whim and caprice being commonly our guides, and thofe 
perfonages never keeping in their almanack a liftof ftages, 
we are fometimes moft fadly benighted. As this is my 
day for fimilitudes, I ftop not here; having fo modeftly 
compared myfelf and other ramblers to a quadruped, I 
will defcend {till lower into «‘ the valley of humiliation,” 
and liken them to an infect, which is a fpider. Though 
their ftock is confeffedly fmall, they have the art of draw- 
ing out a moft lengthy texture. Thus an eflayift, con- 
{cious of the fcantinefs of his ftores, handles a topic, as 
a farmer’s wife manages her annual pound of bohea, in 
fuch a manner, as to make it laff. 

When I began my fecond fpeculation with fome general 
remarks on the utility of an alliance between application 
and genius, I little thought that I fhould quit my fober 
tafk, and commence character painter. When Fancy hand- 
ed me a pencil, and bade me {ketch a likenefs of Mean- 
der, I had no detign to ranfack his room, or tranfcribe 
his diary ; and laftly, when the journal was publithed, 
I tremblingly thought I had faid too much, and dreaded 
left iny readers fhould complain, that they were furfeited 
by the Farrago. But they, whoare even tinged with the 
metaphyfical do¢trine of ideas flowing in a train, will not 
be confounded, though they fee another fpeculation rifing 
from the laft, when! narrate the following incident. A 
friend who had attentively’ gazed at the portrait of Me- 
ander, faw me the day after its exhibition. So, Mr. De- 
lineator, cries he, muft you become a dauber in carica- 
ture? One fo fond of the zigzag walk in life, as you, is 
hardly entitled to ridicule deviation in another. 1 bluthed ; 
and the fuffulion, like Corporal Trim’s bow, {poke as 
plainly asa blufh could fpeak, “*‘ my man of remark, 
you are perfeGly fage in your opinion.” This trivial cir- 
cumftance led me to refie¢t, firft on my own inconfiftency, 
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and next on that of others. By expofing the rambles of 
genius, I virtually made proclamation for diffipation to 
depart, but the taxed, me with iffuing contradictory or-. 
ders, and pertinently afked how fhe could go into exile 
when I infifted on her keeping me company? | then look- 
ed on my neighbours. Their characters were fimilar to 
mine, and they wore not the uniform of regularity more 
than myfelf. Celia, who murders reputations, as «« but- 
cher felleth ox” pronounced, t’other day at a tea-table, 
a moft bitter invective againft fcandal, though five mi- 
nutes before fhe had invented a tale of calumny againft 
her friend. Vafer cenforially cautions a young gallant 
to beware an indulgence of the licentious pailion, but for- 
gets, while reading his lecture, that he once was amo- 
rous, that he folicited the virgin and the wife, and that, 
unfatisfied with the ordinary myfteries of intrigue, he 
elaborately refined on the fyftem of feduction. Vinofo, 
whofe face is as red-lettered as the court calendar, and 
who makes his Virginia fence at nine in the morning, ap- 
plauds a very heavy excife on diftilled f{pirits, ard zea- 
loufly damns every drunkard in the nation. Bobbin the 
haberdafher, who in vending a row of pius, defrauds 
the heedlefs cuftomer of four, and whe, when furnithing 
the village lafs with a fet of apronftrings, pilfers from 
her a portion of the tape, exclaims againft a vintner for 
adulterating his liquors, and wittily wonders, that he 
can adopt the Chriftian fcheme fo far, as to baptize, even 
his wine. Meffalina, whofe chaftity is valiant as a holi- 
day Captain, becaufe no enemy is at hand, and who pro- 
duced a lovely pair of twins fix months before marriage, 
frowns at the forwardnefs of young flirts; and a decayed 
maiden, «‘ far gone in her wane, Sir,” who has been 
but twenty thefe ten years, and who has more wrinkles 
in her forehead, than dimples on her chin, even the {cof 
the veftal fifterhood,. and turns up her nofe at the ftale- 
nefs of antiquated virginity. 

In literature, as well as in life, we may recognize this 
propenfity. Authors are noted for inconfiftence. In- 
{tances might be felected from almoft every writer in our 
language. Pope, in conjunction with Arbuthnot and Swift, 
compofed a fatirical treatife, the defign of which was, to 
lath his poetical brethren for attempting to foar, when 
their wings only ferved them to fink. Yet Pope, after 
fome fine panygerical verfes upon Lord Mansfield, fell 
from a noble height of poetry to the very bottom of the 
bathes, by concluding his eulogy with the following 
feeble lines, 

Graced as thou art with all the power ef words, 
So known, fo honoured in the Houfe of Lords. 
Surely this was as rifible a- couplet of anticlimax, as the 
diftich the bard ridicules, by merely quoting it, - 
Thou Dalhoufly, the great God of war, ' 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 
Inthe works of Swift, who omits no opportunity of damn- 
ing dullnefs, may be found fome compofitions where 
the difappointed reader, inftead of being dazzled with 
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the gleam, of fancy, forrowing fees nothing, but the va- 
pid infipidity of a poet laureat’s ode, and eagerly in- 
guires.if it be upon record, that Swift ever ftudied the 
fing fong of Cibber. Knox, a modern,\and, as he in his 
wifdom thinketh, a clailie writer, cenfures, in one of 
his eflays, the bombaftic ftyle; yet, were. his own ef- 
pir aan arraigned in the court of Criticifin, they weuld, 

vithout any peradventure, be feund guilty of turgidity. 
This pragmatical critic, who heated by high-church 
z2al, gives Gibbon to the Devil, and his writings to Lethe, 
werner ky condemms that elegant hiftorian for fuper- 
abundance of epithet, though a reader of Knox would 
fuppo® that the favourite page ef this pedagogue’s gram- 
mar was that, which contained the declenfion and varia- 
tion of adjedives. Dr. Beattie, in the warmth of iiis 

withes to promote focial benevolent affections, almoft 
Aate; the man, who practices not philanthropy. Rocked. 
in the cradle of the 4irk, and implicitly believing all that 
the nurfe and prieft had taught him, this prefbyterian 
zealot declaims in terms fo acrimonious againft the fcep- 
tics of the age, that one is led to think his « milk of 
human kindnefs,” had became four by the means he em- 
ployed to preferve it. 

Juvenal, the ancient fatyrift, in one of his virulent at- 
tacks on the reigning Roman follies, avers that the moft 
profligate of the fenate were invariably {trenuous advo- 
cates for arevival and execution of the obfolete rigid laws 
againft debauchery. The indignant poet declares that if 
fuch glaring inconfiftencies continue, none could be afto- 
nifhed fhould Clodius commence railcr ugainft libertines, 
and Cataline be firft to impeach a confpirator. Were a 
name-fake of this bard to arife, I fhould trembie for the 
fect of modern inconfifients. He might brandifh the lance 
of fatire againft fuch characters, with more juftice, though 
perhaps with lefs dexterity, than his claflic predeceffor. 
‘The field of foibles and follies is fo fully ripe; that fome 
one fhould put in the fickle. In this field appears, and 
will again appear, a labourer, who though awkward, 
may be ufeful, and who will be «« worthy of his hire,” 
if he cut up nothing but tares. 
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N CHURCHILL, 


T+ has furprifed many, that Johnfon, in his lives of the 
Britifh pocts, has omitted that of the céicbrated fatirift, 
Charles Churchill.—But it fhould be remembered, that 
between thefe cotemporary wits there was a perfonal al- 
tercation, which is faid to have arifen, on the following 
occafion. —The opinion of Johnfon being afked, refpect- 
ing the merits of the poet, at the commencement of his 
literary career, he replied, with his ufual roughnefs of 
pre vay and with his chara¢terifiic contempt of modern 
vriters, that he thought him *« a fhallow fellow.”— This 
opinion, through the officioufhefs of friends, who are fel- 
dom w antin zon thefe occafions, foon came to the cars 
vf Churchill, v who avenged hin elf, by delineating, un- 
‘the name of Pompx fo , the leading features of Joha- 
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fon’s character, and particularly dwelt on that fuperiti- 
tious turn of mind, which difgraced an underftanding, 
other wife enlightened, far beyond the common ftandard.— 
Johnfon muft have felt the fatire, though too wife to no- 
tice it. To this circumftance, however, may be attri- 
mated his omifion of Churchill, among the poets.—He 

night think his remarks, which mutt neceflarily have 
bern fevere, on fo negligent a writer, would be imputed 
to the unworthy, motive of perfonal refentment, and it 


- would have hurt his pride, to have beftowed thofe praifes, 


which gs a critic he could not have refufed, where due, 
on a writer, whom he had characterized as ‘‘ a fhallow 
fellow.” Bofwell however, informs us that Johnfon 
acknowledged, that Churchill had fhown more fertility, 
than he expected; and a perfon well acquainted with 
the latter, has often told the writer of this article, that 
Churchill had the highett opinion of Johnfon's underftand- 
ing, and afferted that there was no man living from 
whofe converfation he could gain equal'information. It 
Was unfortunate for Churchill, that a better underftanding 
did not fubfitt between them, a3 he would have derived 
great advantages from an intimacy with Johnfon. 

From his converfation as a critic he would have avoided 
thofe faults, that have already occafioned a neglect of 
his works, which they do not merit, and have learned 
an accuracy of compofition, that would have enfured him 
immortality ; and trom his example asa moralill, he 
would probably have been induced to rein in thofe paf- 
fions that too frequently carried him out of the road of 
decorum, and perhaps accelerated that unfortunate event 
which cut him off in the flower of his age. 

In the works of Churchill, we difcover great vigour of 
intellect, and great fertility of imagination. Of exten- 
five learning he has given no proof; and even the know- 
ledge he difplays 3, is fach as may be derived, without the 
aid of books, from converfation alone, by a mind, atten- 
tive to obferve, and a memory faithful to retain.—If we 
re. his performances with a critical eye, we fhall hefi- 
tate, whether to be more pleafed with his fpirit, or more 
difgufted with his negligence. Few writers can afford 
more {triking inftances of both.—His negligence, however. 
in fome of his laft performances, rifes far above his fpirit, 
and we are fearce able to difcover the flame of Genius for 
the thicknefs of the fmoke.—The irregularities of his life, 
feem to have affected his writings, and in both he difdained 
order and re(traint.—But he ‘is fufficiently punifhed for 
his temerity ; for with a Genius that might have made 
him: immortal,’ he is hourly haflening to oblivion ; whilft 
Pope, perhaps his inferior by nature, is encreafing in 
fame, asin years, becaufe he laboured his performances 
with unceafing attention, and ftrictly adhered to thofe 
rules of compofition which Churchill foolifhly defpifed. 
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Tue Doétor had fome fingular opinions. I was fu: 


prifed athearing him prefer Livy to all other hiftori 
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ancient and modern. He knew of no other who had 
even a pretence to rival him, if David Hume could not 
claim that honour. He regretted, in particular, the 
lofs of his account of the civil wars in the age of Ju- 
lius Czfar; and when I attempted to comfort him by 
the library at Fez, he cutmefhort. I would have ez- 
pected Polybius to ftand much higher in his efteem than 
Livy, as having a much nearer refemblance to Dr. 
Smith’s own manner of writing. Befides his miracles, 
Livy contains an immenfe number of the moft-obvious 
and grofs falfehoods. 

He was no fanguine admirer of Shakefpeare. ‘‘ Vol- 
‘* taire, you know,” fays he, ‘‘calls Hamlet the dream 
‘‘of a drunken favage,”—** He has good fcenes, but 
** not one good play.”” The Doctor, however, would 
not have permitted any body elfe to pafs this verdict 
with impunity: for when I once afterwards, in order 
to found him, hinted a difrefpeét for Hamlet, he gave 
afmile, as if he thought I would detect him in a contra- 
di@ion, and replied, “* Yes! but ftill Hamlet is full of 
** fine paflages,”’ 

He had an invincible contempt and averfion for blank 
verle, Milton’s always excepted, ‘* They do well,” 
Gid he, ‘‘ tocall it blank, for blank it is; I myfelf, 
“even I, who never could finda fingle rhyme in my 
‘* life, could make blank verie as faft as I could fpeak; 
‘‘ nothing but lazinefs hinders our tragic poets from 
** writing, like the French, in rhyme. Dryden, had 
‘<he poffeffed but a tenth part of Shakefpeare’s drama- 
** tic genius, would have brought rhyming tragedies 
‘* into fafhion here as well as they are in France, and 
‘* then the mob would have admired them juft as much 
‘* as they now pretend to defpife them.” 

Beattie’s minitrel he would not allow to be calleda 
poem: for it had, he faid, no plan, no beginning, mid- 
die, orend. He thought it only a feries of verfes, but 
afew of them very happy. As for the tranflation of 
the Iliad, ‘‘ they do well,” he faid “to call it Pope’s 
Homer ; for it is not Homer’s Homer. It has no re- 
femblance to the majefty and fimplicity of the Greek.” 
He read over to me l’Allegro, and Il’ Penferofo, and 
explained the refpective beauties of each, but added, 
that all the reft of Milton’s fhort poems were trath. 
He could not imagine what had made Johnfon praife the 
poem on the death of Mrs. Killegrew, and compare it 
with Alezander’s Feaft. The criticifm had induced him 
to read it over, and with attention, twice, and he 
could not difcover even a {park of merit. At the fame 
time, he mentioned Gray’s odes, which Johnfon has 
damned fo completely, and in my humble opinion with 
fo much juftice, as the ftandard of lyric excellence, He 
did not much admire the Gentle Shepherd. He preferred 
the Pajflor Fido, of which he {poke with rapture, and 
the Eclogues of Virgil. I pled as well as I could for 
Allan Ramiay, becaufe I regard him as the fingle un- 











affected poet whom we have had fince Buchanan. 
Proximus huic longo, fed proximus intervallo. 


He anfwered; ‘‘ It is the duty of a poet to write like 
“a gentleman. I diflikéthat homely ftyle which fome - 
‘¢ think fit to call the language of nature and Gimplicity, 
“and fo forth. In Percy’s reliques too, a few tole- 
“* rable pieces are buried under a heap of rubbifh. You 
‘« have read perhaps Adam Bell Clym, of the Cleugh, 
“¢ and William of Cloudeflie.” Lanfwered yes. “* Wel! 
‘¢ then,” faid he, ‘‘ do you think that was worth print- 
“ing.” He reflected with fome harfhnefs on Dr. Gold- 
{mith ; and repeated a variety of anecdotes to fupport 
his cenfure. 

They amounted to prove that Gold{mithloved a wench 
and a bottle ; and thata lie, when to ferve a f{pecial 
end, was not excluded from his fyftem of morality. To 
commit thefe {tories to print, would be very much in 
the modern taite ; but fuch proceedings appear to mc as 
an abfolute dilfgrace to typography. 

He never fpoke but with ridicule and deteftation of 
the reviews. He faid that it was not eafy to conceive 
in what contempt they were held in London. I menti- 
oned a ftory I had read of Mr. Burke having feduced 
and difhonoured a young lady, under promile of mar- 
riage. ‘‘ l imagine,” faid he, ‘‘ that you have got that - 
fine ftory out of fome of the magazines. If any thing 
can be lower than the jreviews, they are fo. They 
once had the impudence to publifh a {tory of a gentle- 
man’s having debauched his own fifter; and upon in- 
quiry, it came out that the gentleman nevér had a fif- 
ter. As to Mr. Burke, he is a worthy honeft man. 
He married an accomplithed girl, without a fhilling of 
fortune.” I wanted to get the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
excepted from his general cenfure; but he would not 
hear me. He never, he faid, looked at areview, nor 
even knew the names of the publithers. 

He was fond of Pope, and had by heart many favour- 
ite paflages; but he difliked the private charaéer of 
the man. He was, he faid, all affe@ation, and men- 
tioned his letter to Arbuthnot, when the latter was dy- 
ing, as a confummate fpecimen of canting; which to 
be fure it is. He had alfo a very high opinion of Dry- 
den, and loudly extolled his fables. I mentioned Mr. 
Hume’s objections; he replied, ‘* You will learn jnore 
‘as to poetry by reading one good poem,. than by a 
‘‘ thoufand volumes of criticilm.” -He quoted fome 
paflages in Defoe, which breathed, as he thought, the 
true {pirit of Englith verfe. 

He difliked Meikle’s tranflation of the Lufiad, and 
efteemed the French verfion of that work as far fuperior. 
Meikle, in his preface, has contradicted with oreat 
franknefs, fome of the pofitions advanced in- the Doc- 
tor’s inquiry, which may perhaps have difguited him ; 
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but in truth, Meikle is only an indiffereat rhimer. 
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Wau EN viewing the race of men upon the large fcale, in 
my fpleen, } have divided them into two clafies, the 
deceiver:, and the deceived. Indeed fo rooted an opinion 
have | imbibed of the ductility of my fellow-mortals, that 
I never ferioufly believed, nor vindicated, what are fo 
proudly ftyled, the honour and dignity of human nature. 
Read this, ye unwary and draw fome ufeful mementos 
with me. Leave no part of your body undipped in Styx, 
and be invulnerable. 

See then that Politician, wrapped up in the garb of 
patriotifm, mount the roftrum, tickle the ftupid multi- 
tude into conviction that he isthe people’s, the mechanic’s, 
the poor man’s friend; that he, indignant of his coun- 
try’s wrongs, alone feels them and afferts her rights. 
Take off that garb, look through the window of his breaft, 
and fee collected, atthe apex of his heart, fighs and flut- 
terings after titles, honours, places. Next turn to the 
bland Phy/ician, who, with nerve of fteel himéfelf, feels 
along the palpitatirg artery of my lady Vapour’s, counts 
its throbs, preferibes a cordial, and receivesa guinea for 
making madam adupe. Look after that military beau 
that ftruts through the Mall. Acockade, a fword, and two 
epaulets, dazzle the crowd, impofe on boys and girls, 
men and maidens to imagine, that not danger, nor the 
devil himfelf could appal fuch a hero, Carry him to the 
field of honour, and find him white-liver’d as a hen. 

How eafily my Zawyer, entrenched with forms and 
books, gulls clients of their cafh, is too ftale to repeat. 
For once in your life, be perfuaded, that if you come 
within the circle of his writs, pleas, bars, demurrers, 
rejoinders, &c. you will be handfomely ftripped, even 
to your pin feathers. 

1 am all gentlenefs to the ex: were it not that one {mile 
of a Coquette makesme a flave, a flirt of a well-manoeuvred 
fan puts all my refolution afleep, 1 would not tread on 
confecrated ground. While I am fenfible, that the is play- 
ing me on the line, till fome other gudgeon come in view, 
when I fhall be fhaken off the hook; that I fhould fancy 
nought but love in her eyes, on her cheeks but the down 
of the peach, her hair a// auburn and natrrzl, her lips 
two voje leaves dipped in dew, fymmetry in her form, 
tafte in her drefs, wit in her repartees, with fincerity in 
her bofom, is, flrange as it is, inconfiftent, inconclufive, 
and unwarrantable.—The theatre, is all a cheat. The 
kings, queens, lords and ladies on the ftage, we find, in 
our ftreets, are the verieft pieces of mortality. After fo 
much mockery of our fenfes, not only divinity is fled ; 
fomething /ef/s than mortality remains. 

1 am the firft to confefs that Fancy cheats me at her will; 
not more at the age when I blew the wafher-womun’s 
foap fuds through a pipe into beautiful balloons, thanat the 
period at which I am arrived, building palaces on earth, 
and caftles in air. I have roamed, in Imagination’s car, 
from the feat of Paradife in former, to the prefent dege- 
nerate days: 1 have fearched ali, of all ages and coun- 

tries; and, in abundance have found, as many fimple, 
deluded, pliable, gazing, cheated, weak-fighted mor- 
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tals, as myfelf, But as virtue is better than vice, fo is 
delufion, than wretchedne/s. *Tis only in regions fuperior, 
the foul finds reft, perfection, and happine(s, 
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THE ARCANUM OF THE COLLEGE. 


“* My father defired me, Sir, to.ax you,” faid a phyfi- 
cal difciple to a certain eminent pharmacopolift, «« that 
I might attend you to all your patients, as you know, 
Sir, it is the laft year of my time”—*« You fhall, Bos, 
you fhall,” replied the mafter; ««Come, get your hat” 
—They entered the fick man’s chamber—and the ufual 
circumftances occurred, fich as feeling the pulfe, et cete- 
ra—After affuming an appearance of prcfound thought, 
the vender of galenicals told the wife. of the fick man, 
with much gravity, that her hufband was in extreme 
danger, and that fhe had contributed to his malady by 
giving him oy{ters—The woman imagined the apothecary 
dealt with the devil, and at laft owned the fa%—When 
they had quitted the houfe, Bos inquired with much ear- 
neftuelS of his mafter, how he could poffibly know that 
the patient had eaten oyfters, ‘« You foolifh boy,” re- 
plied the other, «‘ I faw fome fhells under the bed” —The 
next time Bos went alone, and returned to his mafter 
with a ghaftly vifage, and told him the patient was dead 
by eating a horfe—‘* A horfe, Bon,” rejoined the efcu- 
lapian chief, how do you know that ?””—** Oh, eafy enough, 
Sir, 1 looked under the bed, and faw a bridle and faddle!” 
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ANACREONTIC. 
BY GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 
Ir life be a bubble, and break with a glafs, 
You muft tofs off your wine, if you'd wifhit to laft ; 
For the bubble may well be deftroy’d with a puff, 
If ’tis not kept floating in liquor enough. 
If life be aflower, as philofophers fay, 
Tis a very good thing, underftood the right way ; 
For if life be a flow’r, any blockhead can tell, 
If you’d have it look frefh, you muft moiften it well. 


This life is no more than a journey ’tis faid, 

Where the roads, for moft part, are confoundedly bad; 
So let wine be our fpurs, and all travellers will own, 
That whatever’s the road, we jog merrily on. 

This worldto a theatre liken’d has been, 

Where each man around, has his part in the fcene ; 
’Tis our part to bedrunk, and ’tis matter of fact, 

That the more you all] drink, boys, the better you a¢t, 


This life isa dream, in which many will weep, - 
Who have ftrange, filly fancies, and cry in their fleep ; 
But of us, when we wake from our dream, "twill be faid, 
That the rears of the TANKARD, were all that we thed. 
SEE LET 
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